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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MUSICIUS (OR PLATO), 


Venus thus spake to the Muses: ‘My damsels, revere Aphrodite, 
E)se she will arm as your foe, Cupid, her terrible son.” 

Then said the Muses to Venus: “ To Mars you should prattle in this way, 
Ne’er will that urchin of yours risk an attack upon us. J.O. 





HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
(Concluded from our last.) 
Herervorp, Frrpay, Serr. 14. 


Basipes the pieces we enumerated yesterday, in our brief 
notice.of the morning performance at the cathedral on Thurs- 
day, there were two. choruses :—‘‘ Father, we adore Thee,” and 
‘¢ When. His: loud voice,” the first from Haydn’s Judah, the 
second from. Handel’s Jephiha, both of which were effectively 
rendered. The beautiful tenor air from Mendelssohn’s Paulus, 
‘“#Be:thou faithful,” was exceedingly well sung by Mr. Lockey, 
whose performance was materially strengthened by the smooth 
execution and delicious tone of Lindley in the violoncello obli- 
gato. The fine mass in C of Beethoven, which we must 
always prefer to his second in D minor, went, on the whole, 
without offering any strong point for animadversion. The 
choral parts had; been well studied and were given with preci- 
sion and delicacy. The solo voice parts lost nothing by being 
intrusted to the Misses Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Machin, 
who are thoroughly at home in this description of music. The 
Stabat| Mater of Rossini, with all its dramatic colouring, bril- 
liant instrumentation, and effeminate luxuriance of. melody, 
sounded very meagre after the lofty inspiration of Beethoven, 
near which it was injudicious to place it. Nevertheless, it was 
ably performed by all concerned, and the two quartets were 
redemanded.. The solos were undertaken by Madame Castel- 
lan; the Misses Williams, Miss Poole, Messrs. Sims Reeves 
and Phillips. The most striking points were the air of Mr, 
Reeves, ‘* Lord, vouchsafe ;” the duet of the Misses Williams, 
‘+ Power eternal,” and the air of Madame Castellan, ‘‘ When 
Thou comest,” accompanied by the chorus (the ‘‘ Inflamma- 
tus”’.in the original). Mr. Phillips took the bass air, “ Thoa 
has tried” (the ‘‘ Pro peccatis”), considerably too fast, whereby 
it was deprived of that largeness of expression which is its only 
characteristic and its only merit. The ‘“‘ Amen” chorus, which 
contains one.of the few attempts at fugue that are to be found 
in the writings of the ‘‘Swan of Pesaro,” who is out of his 
element in sacred music, went capitally; the points were all 
taken up with decision, and the ensemble was powerful and 
satisfactory. Between the Mass of Beethoven and the Stabat 
there was a short miscellaneous selection, consisting of the trio 
and chorus from the Creation, ‘‘ The heavens are. telling” 
(solos by Miss Poole, Messrs. Hobbs and Machin), and a duet, 
“‘ Remember now thy Creator,” for the Misses Williams. This 
duet was interesting both on account of its novelty and its 
intrinsic merits. Itis the first of aset of ‘Six sacred duets,” 





| composed on texts of Scripture by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, 


The style is devotional, the melody flowing and expressive,: 
and the voicing pure and harmonious. We are glad to find: 
that Mr. Bennett has not entirely abandoned composition, and 
congratulate him upon this, we believe, his first published essay 
in the sacred style, to which the highly-finished singing of the 
Misses Williams gave the utmost possible effect. The collec- 
tion for the charity fell off considerably, reaching only to £144. 
The Shire-hall was crowded to overflow last night, at the 
third and last miscellaneous concert. Besides the clergy, 
nobility, and gentry, there was a large muster of the farmers 
of Herefordshire, Shropshire, and the adjacent counties. The 
concert was decidedly the best of the three, and, to make it 
all the more agreeable, the shortest. The first part, which termi- 
nated about half-past 9 o’clock, was entirely devoted to a 
selection from Weber’s romantic opera of Euryanthe. The 
selection was highly interesting, and was very judiciously 
made with a view to contrast of effect. It began) with the 
overture, which was played in dashing style by the band, Mr. 
Willy, as usual, leading. The choruses of women and cava- 
liers, ‘* All hail to Peace,” followed. The theme of the first 
of these, allotted to the soprani, recals the Invocation to Spring, 
which follows the instrumental prelude in Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night. Mendelssohn was. a devoted \ lover, of 
Weber, whose influence on his works can be traced in more 
places than one. Nothing can be fresher, more vigorous, .or 
more entirely Weberian than these animated choruses. A 
graceful cavatina, ‘“‘ Where the Loire’s bright waves,” a kind 
of romance, each verse differently instrumented, came next, 
and was sung by Mr. Sims Reeves ‘in his best style. A short 
and spirited chorus, “ Hail, happy fair,” joined the cavatina to 
a trio and chorus, “ My course, my task, is now before me,” 
a very dramatic composition, in which some of the opening 
part of the overture is effectively introduced. The solos 
were taken by Messrs. Reeves, Phillips, and Machin. <A 
tender and graceful cavatina, ‘* Flowers of the valley,” charm- 
ingly sung by Madame Castellan, followed, and gave way to a 
brilliant march and chorus, “ Hail, ye heroes,” full of martial 
and heroic character, and sparkling with the brightness of the 
orchestral treatment. A quartet, “‘ Count Lysiart,” for. Madame 
Castellan, Miss Poole, Messrs. Lockey and. Machin, with. 
chorus, we liked less,—it is rambling and fragmentary, and - 
evidently suffers from want of the scenic effect. . Moreover, at 
the commencement the choruses were omitted,-,which left one 
or two unaccountable gaps in the execution. The last strain, 
however, ‘‘ Songs sweetly sounding,” for soprano, solo, and 
chorus, is a delicious melody overflowing with animation. and 
originality. An air for the tenor (sung by Mr. Reeves), 
‘* Soft airs around me play,” is chiefly remarkable for the 
introduction of the second theme of the overture, one of the 
most genial and beautiful melodies of Weber. A duet for 
Madame Castellan and Mr. Reeves, “‘ Now let my soul depart,” 
is brief and animated, but not strikingly new. A hunting 
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chorus, ** The valleys smoke,” solely accompanied by four 
horns, is beautiful and spirited, and full of those delightful 
peculiarities of harmony and melody which characterize the 
style of the composer of Der Freischutz. An air, ‘Tis May,” 
for Miss Poole and chorus, is exceedingly pretty, and suggests 
occasional reminiscences of the duet, ‘‘ Now be gay,” for the 
two women, in Der Freischutz. This ended the selection 
somewhat unsatisfactorily. A grand chorus, or a part of one 
of the finales, would have been preferable. On the whole, the 
selection from Euryanthe was most satisfactorily executed, 
and may be regarded as the chief point of interest in the three 
evening performances. The wedding march from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream brilliantly played by the 
band, concluded the first part. There was a strong attempt 
to obtain a repetition of this; but the ball was coming, and 
the attempt proved a failure. 

The second part of the concert was less interesting, although 
it offered some good points. The two best things were 
decidedly at the beginning—Sterndale Bennett’s concert- 
overture, The Naiades, and Spohr’s sparkling little song, 
“The Bird and the Maiden.” Bennett’s imaginative and 
beautiful overture was played with the utmost care by the 
band, and was loudly applauded. The introduction of this 
work confers credit on the taste of Mr. Smith, the conductor, 
who, moreover, directed its performance as though he had 
studied it thoroughly. Spohr’s song was beautifully sung by 
Miss A. Williams, and the obligato clarionet part was cleverly 
played by Mr. R. Blagrove upon the concertina. The original 
instrument would, nevertheless, have been far more acceptable 
and appropriate. The encore was general, and this time was 
obeyed. Of the remainder of the concert we need say little; 
it was made up of the most approved materials, fashionable 
and popular—everything, in short, but classical. Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Madame Castellan gained the principal honours, 
and deserved them. The gentleman gave the ‘Tutto e 
sciolto,” from Sonnambula, the lady “‘O luce di quest’ anima,” 
from Linda. Madame Castelian, who has not sung more 
brilliantly throughout the festival, was encored with acclama- 
tions, and Mr. Reeves was compelled, by unanimous request, 
to repeat his air, not immediately after he had sung it, but at 
the end of the concert. Glees, ballads, cavatinas, duets, &c., 
in which the Misses Williams, Miss Poole, Messrs. Reeves, 
Hobbs, Phillips, and Machin took part, made up the residue 
effectively enough, and the performances concluded with the 
National Anthem, ascribed in the bills to Dr. Bull, who was 
organist of Hereford Cathedral in his day, and for that reason, 
we presume, had this honour conferred upon him. 

Almost all the company remained for the ball, which was 
very brilliant, and kept up till a late hour, although the 
crowded company and the comparative narrowness of the area 
made dancing both difficult and uncomfortable. Many persons 
went away in consequence, however, and, the room being 
thinned, the dancers had quadrilles, waltzes, and polkas to 
their soul’s content, and free from the interruption of mere 
lookers on. 

The Messiah was given to-day at the Cathedral. The 
attendance was thinner than either on the first or second day, 
The vocalists were, Madame Castellan, the Misses Williams, 
Miss Poole, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, Phillips and 
Machin. The performance was very satisfactory and complete. 

In anticipation of a few general remarks which we shall 
have to make, the following account of the collections for the 
charity at the festivals of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
since 1838, will be read with interest :— , 








1838 e+ At Gloucester ee PY oe io 
1839 °° Worcester ee 953 
1840 Ay Hereford eo ee es 1,060 
1841 ee Gloucester ee - i 642 
1842 ee Worcester ee ee ee 1,061 
1843 ry: Hereford ee ee ge 901 
1644 ee Gloucester ee ee oe 593 
1845 ee Worcester oe ee °° 908 
1846 a Hereford és Py es 843 
1847 oe Gloucester os ee eo 723 
1848 oa Worcester ee ee oe 969 
Thus it would appear that Hereford, though with the 


smallest population, and the smallest diocese, does not always 
play the most insignificant part in its contributions to the 
widows and orphans of its ill-paid clergy. 


Sarvrgpay, Szpr. 15, 

The morning performance on Friday terminated as satis- 
factorily as it had begun, and there was little or nothing to 
find fault with in the execution of the remaining part of the 
Messiah, with which the conductor, organist, chorus, band, 
and principals are naturally so familiar, that nothing short 
of negligence could have induced the smallest blunder. The 
** Hallelujah” was, of course, the grand point in the choral 
performance ; and “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” sung 
by Madame Castellan with the chastest expression, was in- 
stantaneously redemanded. Mr. Sims Reeves being absent 
from indisposition during the latter part of the oratorio, his 
place was supplied by Mr. Lockey, who, by the effective 
manner in which he sang the fine air, “ Thou shalt break 
them,” quite atoned for the loss of the most distinguished and 
popular of our English vocalists. Mr. Phillips gave his usual 
energetic reading of “‘ Why do the nations,” and Mr. Machin 
sang ‘‘The trumpet shall sound” with vigorous expression, 
the admirable manner in which the trumpet obligato part was 
executed by Mr. T. Harper adding materially to the effect of 
the air. The oratorio terminated about 3 o’clock. £190 14s, 
was collected at the doors, which, added to the donations of 
the three preceding days, brought the gross amount bequeathed 
to the charity up to £833 14s. Had it not been for the extra 
day (the number of morning performances having been 
hitherto limited to three), the collection would have fallen fat 
short of the average. In 1840, indeed, £1,061 2s. 1d. was 
obtained for the charity—nearly £230 more than on the pre- 
sent occasion, in spite of the extra performance. The com- 
mittee of management, however, continue to receive donations 
for the charity from such of its well-wishers as have been 
unavoidably prevented from attending the festival, and £60. 
has been already, we understand, added to the sum collected 
at the doors. We announce with pleasure the names of the 
ladies who aided the stewards in holding the plates, and by 
their personal appeals were the means of enforcing many 
valuable contributions :—Lady Emily Foley, Lady Cornewall, 
Ladies Franklin and Teresa Lewis, Lady Lucy Herbert, Lady 
Hastings, Lady Price, Mrs. and Miss Hampden, Mrs. Bailey, 
and Miss Cornewall. The numbers of persons who attended 
the performances at the Cathedral were as follows :— 


Raised Seats. Floor. Aisles. 


On Tuesday oe AST 93 145 385 
Wednesday .. 356 82 111 549 
Thursday .. 218 67 15 360 
Friday o- 253 120 222 595 


Thus, the Elijah attracted the most fashionable, and the 
Messiah the most popular, assembly. It is worthy of remark 
that on no previous occasion was any other oratorio ever 
known to rival the Messiah in attraction. 


Tt has been sug- 
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gested that the ball on Thursday night kept many of the 
aristocracy and gentry away from the Cathedral on Friday 
morning; but this suggestion is of no value, since there was 
also a ball on Tuesday, the evening before Elijah was given. 
The numbers at the evening concerts were—Tuesday, 165; 
Wednesday, 202; Thursday, 515, which, as the hall was 
quite full on the last evening, verifies our calculation of the 
accommodation it is capable of affording. 

On the whole, this festival has produced more than ordinary 
excitement in Hereford and its vicinities. That the result has 
turned out less disadvantageous than was anticipated may be 
gathered from the fact that Earl Rodney, Earl Powis, and the 
Bishop of the diocese have already accepted stewardships for 
the ensuing meeting of 1852, and that in a fortnight the list is 
expected to be filled up entirely. That each of the stewards 
on the present occasion will have to supply a certain sum to 
cover the difference between the expenses and the receipts, 
may be regarded as certain; but in such a praiseworthy cause 
surely not one of them will have the heart to complain at a 
slight pecuniary sacrifice. 

On reviewing the morning and evening performances, we 
find reason to congratulate Mr. Townshend Smith on the 
general excellence of the programmes. The weakest selection 
at the Cathedral was that of Thursday, which might have been 
made a strong day, had the whole of Spohr’s Calvary (Cruci- 
fixion) been performed, instead of a few fragments, bolstered 
up by Haydn’s Seven Last Words, Beethoven’s Mass in C, and 
Rossini’s hacknied Stabat. By the way, we did not hear a 
single objection made to the two last-named works being 
introduced into a Cathedral—a fact worth noting, as a sign of 
progress where progress has too long been checked by mis- 
taken intolerance, The evening concerts; though they were 
too long, and involved much flimsy matter in the shape of 
drawing-room ballads and other trivialities, unworthy of a 
place in a great festival, were still commendable as offering, 
among many fine compositions, some interesting novelties. 
The selection from Euryanthe would alone have conferred 
distinction on the meetings at the Shire-hall, without reckoning 
the Jupiter symphony, the overtures to Melusina and the 
Naiades, the Praise of Music (cantata by Beethoven), and 
other works scarcely inferior in merit. There was a very 
general complaint, however, at the entire abandonment of 
instrumental solos, which for more reasons thah one are 
advisable, and even necessary, in miscellaneous concerts. 
With such artists as Blagrove, Willy, Dando (violins), 
Williams (clarionet), Baumann (bassoon), Jarrett (horn), J. 
Harper (trumpet), Lindley and Lucas (violoncellos), Hill 
(tenor), Howell (contra-basso), and Prospére (ophicleide), at 
their disposal, there was no excuse for the directors overlooking 
this important element of attraction. Instrumental solos have 
the double advantage of breaking the monotony of a long 


succession of voeal pieces, and exhibiting the capabilities of 


talented performers. In long rambling concerts, like the 
evening selections at festivals, they are indispensable. 





RAPHAEL AND MOZART. 
(From the German.) 


Rapwaet’s father was a painter, and Mozart’s a musician. 
Both those fathers honoured and loved their art; both pursued 
it zealously, and perfectly understood the true principles of it; 
both also, though they did not possess a high genius, or any 
thing more than ordinary and well-cultivated natures, still 
knew how to teach others, and consequenily their sons, the 
rules of their art. 











Raphael zealously, and with simplicity of heart, copied the 
pictures of his father, and those of Pietro Perugino; Mozart 
practised the strictly regular pieces of his father, and the 
uniform works of most of the esteemed German composers of 
his time. 

Two great men had begun to diffuse a new spirit over the 
age in which these two youths lived, and to exercise over their 
respectivé art a powerful and almost arbitrary dominion. 
Exalted but mysterious; bold, but without a tender taste; 
mighty, but without gentleness; were the spirit and the works 
of those great men. Michael Angelo, and Sebastian Bach, 
are their names; between whom perhaps not only a resem- 
blance might be traced, but a continued parallel might be 
drawn, Raphael became acquainted with Angelo’s, and 
Mozart, with Bach’s works; and both were so enraptured, 
that the one abandoned his former manner of painting, and 
the other his former manner of composing. 

But the obscure and deliberate manner of those two great 
masters was irreconcilable to the juvenile fire of our two young 
artists; and though they tried to adopt it, both, particularly 
Mozart, became harsh, extraneous, quaint, and confused, 
They made several attempts in this style, but without giving 
finish, and in most instances without even completing the 
works they began. Proofs of both may still be found, in 
Raphael’s altar-piece of the church of the Santo Spirito at 
Sienna, and in some concertos, as well as several masses by 
Mozart, which he still composed at Saltsburg, or soon after. 

However, the beneficent and milder light of a finer taste 
now began to rise in the era of both our young artists. For 
though they did not shun the gloomy sanctuary of those two 
oracles, and, on the contrary, still valued and studied their 
works to acquire a true knowledge of their art, they introdaced 
the intricacies of that art more sparingly and with better judg- 
ment; they followed the impulse of their heart, studied effect, 
and tried more to raise the spirit, through a noble and sweet 
simplicity, than to overload it with the mazes of misapplied 
learning. And now they began to please, when before they 
had only surprised; they conquered more by beguiling than 
by assaulting the ears of their hearers, The age then had the 
choice between the dictating Minerva and the milder Apollo; 
they decided in favour of the latter, and now most of the 
artists also laid the laurel at his feet. Leonardo da Vinci, 
and his party, at the time stood foremost among those painters ; 
and Hasse, with some Italians, among whom also there was a 
Leonardo—Leonardo Leomamong those musicians, 

The majority of painters at the time of young Raphael, 
and the majority of musicians at the time of young Mozart, 
now eagerly and almost exclusively imitated these new pat- 
terns; but they themselves did otherwise. They were too 
deeply impressed with the original spirit of former times, and 
felt themselves strong enough to act according to its impulse. 
They also did justice to the charms of the new period, and 
made use of what is natural, true, fine, and charming in ite 
style. And now arose in both of them, that independent ori- 
ginal genius, that heavenly gift, which, not merely like a 
growing child, gradually increased in strength, but whieh, 
like a man, wourished by substantial aliments, and strengthened 
by beneficent, animating cordials, presented itself in them with 
all the energy of perfect matarity ; and they themselves were 
now; in the principal points, arrived at the meridian of their 
art. Nothing more, therefore, could be wanting for both, but 
an opportunity to employ their extraordinary talents to advan 
tage; and such a patronage as would procute them an easy 
and encouraging existence. And this they found, Raphael, 
the former, in the Vatican, and the latter, ptincipally in the 
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Popes Julius II. and Leo X.; and Mozart, both the former 
and latter, in the journeys of his happy, unsettled, independent 
life of an artist. 

And how do both of them now appear in their works ?—what 
is the true characteristic, the predominant, distinct quality of 
them? Itis invention! Here the resemblance between the 
genius of our two artists is so striking, that I may be permitted 
dwelling a little on a closer contemplation of them. 

Invention is either poetical or artistic. Poetical invention 
shows what a work of art shall be; artistic invention, the means 
by which it is to obtain its intended nature and qualities. The 
former is the idea of the work ; the latter the manner of ex- 
pressing that idea. All invention exclusively belongs to 
genius ; but the execution of an invention to talent, which will 
be examined in the sequel. The poetical genius suggests not 
only the principal idea, but also the most favourable moment, 
and the leading features, which are requisite for substantiating 
that idea: the artistic genius finds the most successful expres- 
sion of it within the limits of that art in which it acts; it regu- 
lates and treats every part of the whole, not merely so, as a 
true representation and expression of the idea required, but 
particularly, so as to beautify the subject of representation, 
and to heighten the expression of it. 

These two qualities are united in a true artist; and yet 
nevertheless he may not be able to produce his conceived work 
of art. This requires divers abilities which he ought to learn, 
viz.: the use of the pencil in a painter, the art of speech in a 
poet, the treatment of an instrument in a musician, and so 
forth. Thisis what I call execution. It is no more a property 
of genius, but of talent and experience. 

But let us return to our subject—though indeed we are in 
the midst of it! for invention, richness—inexhaustible richness, 
success, invariable success in invention—poetical and artistical 
—are exactly the first characteristics of Raphael and Mozart ; 
and certainly are the means by which they have arrived at their 
eminence. In both of them we always find choice, noble, fine 
ideas ; in the former a world of living musical figures, and in 
the latter a world of living musical thoughts, each of which is 
speaking, interesting, and appropriate in itself, and equally 
important in its connection with the whole. All may be com- 
pared to the different limbs of a body, and to beautiful limbs 

of a beautiful body; all are judiciously arranged, so that 
nothing which can interest in itself, and add to the effect of 
the whole, remains unobserved; and even none of those limbs 
are disproportional or incorrect. However, the latter must be 
understood only of Mozart’s finished works of his mature age ; 
and not of his juvenile ones, or of those where circumstances 
sometimes obliged him either to write in too great haste, or 
to make his art stoop to meaner comprehensions, and to the 
arbitrary whims of the times. 

Through this exalted peculiarity of the works of both our 
artists, both rose above the age in which they lived ; both 
founded a new school, and with them commenced a new era 
of their art. 

_ Raphael, though he was great, and felt that greatness, still 
incessantly studied his art, and, without self-sufficience, inde- 
fatigably endeavoured to raise it and himself to a higher degree 
of perfection ; and so it was with Mozart. If this was not 
recorded history, the least attentive chronological examination 
of both their works would prove it. Raphael lived in his art 
alone, and found in it all the enjoyment he was desirous of. 
Even in his hours of recreation he drew light, though unfinished 
but very expressive sketches; and Mozart did the same, as 
can be proved by many pieces which are published among his 
other works. Raphael was obliged, by men and circum- 


stances, to execute, in the latter period of his life, several 
grand, but more delightful and charming works than it was 
his usual fancy; yet though he drew the history of Pysche and 
Galatea, according to the ideas of those who ordered them, he 
executed them so that throughout the great and profound 
artist was discoverable; and the same Mozart did with his 
Magic Flute, Clemenza di Tito, and some lesser productions. 

But both Raphael and Mozart had their little imperfections, 
like other human beings. Their works, therefore, have not in 
all respects arrived at the highest degree of perfection. And 
where is there to be found a mortal who can perform all that 
his immortal spirit conceives, feels, and intends? Both of 
them seem now and then less successful in what we have 
called execution, but which ought not to be confounded with 
what is commonly understood by treating a thought or sub- 
ject. Raphael was rather weak in shortening a scene, and not 
very strong in perspective; his coloring is not always good, it 
contains black shades and red flesh, and sometimes his pencil 
is hard. The same is the case with Mozart. Several of his 
full compositions are overcharged, his modulations not unfre- 
quently bizarre, his abrupt changes of the key often harsh; 
he seldom writes plaintively without some single traits of 
secret grief, which it is not easy to describe in words, but 
easily may be felt. He seldom writes tenderly, without some 
painful sighs of as ardent a passion. As far as in this respect 
Raphael ranks behind the soft Correggio, and the charming 
Titian, Mozart ranks behind the Italians of the middle age, 
and even behind some that are still living. 

The uncommon diversity in the works of both our artists, 
and this not only with regard to contents, but also to treatment 
(though in all of them we find the above characteristics) 
must create astonishment; and it would, like the number of, 
them, be almost incredible, reckoning the short life of those 
masters, and their having indulged themselves in divers 
excesses, if it were not known how both of them lived solely 
and entirely for their art; how they commenced their distin- 
guished career so early ; and how their spirit was unconcerned 
about every thing which they did not find in a great measure 
connected with their principal object. Anything else they 
dispatched quickly, and often carelessly; their principal con- 
cern only engaged their whole, eager, and persevering attention. 
It is very remarkable, that notwithstanding the incessant 
pressing of their spirit from one subject to another, the crowded 
succession of new works, and the inviting advantages of new 
engagements, neither Raphael nor Mozart (in their riper 
years) offered to the world any work done only superficially, 
and carelessly finished. Both of them worked with dispatch, 
but without over-hurrying themselves ; and this is visible in 
all the original scores of Mozart, in which he has most carefully 
expressed in every part, all that is material, even every piano 
and forte. And wherever we meet in their works with 
deviations from what has been considered as established rules, 
it is done with good reason ; either on account of the imper- 
fection of the rule, or as a proof, in which cases a small 
deficiency in one respect may answer greater purposes of a 
more important nature. 

Another beautiful feature in the character of both artists 
I cannot leave unnoticed, though it is generally known, viz : 
that both of them did justice to all other merit. For Raphael 
always testified the most lively regard for his master Pietro 
Perugino, and of his patron Bramante, though he exceeded 
them so much, Out of respect for the former, he even 
preserved the ceiling painted by him in the third chamber of 
Signatura; he openly expressed his regard for the mighty 








| braving rival, Michael Angelo; and even supported the re- 
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spectable Julio Romano, who exceeded his master in fire. 
And so also was Mozart. His conduct towards Joseph Haydn, 
his defending Jomelli, his veneration for Sebastian Bach and 
Handel, his supporting and aiding respectable young artists, 
are too well known to require particulars. 

In this manner our two artists made use of their short but 
crowded life, and both felt towards the age of thirty-five a 
decline of their bodily strength; whilst their mental powers 
still increased their noble exertion, and thereby speeded the 
destruction of the former. Augustin Chigi then prevailed on 
Raphael, and other influence on Mozart, to undertake the 
above-mentioned works, of a more delightful and charming 
nature; and both of them became, through the good will of 
their encouragers, involved in a still more sensual life. Their 
bodily strength was soon exhausted, but their spirits once 
more burst forth with redoubled strength and nobleness. Both 
felt the chilling hand of death, which already seized them, 
and tried still to raise themselves a monument for posterity. 

Both chose the 7'ransfiguration—Raphael that of the Re- 
deemer, Mozart that of the Redeemed. With the zeal of 
those who already perceive themselves attended by the shades 
of death, and who feel that they perform their last work, both 
of them exerted themselves to the utmost, and produced, as it 
were, the quintessence of their most sacred feelings. Both 


these transfigurations transfigured our artists themselves. 
The work of Raphael became the first of new painting, and 
that of Mozart the first of new religious music; though in 
both of them many good judges find the effect of some of the 
parts a little too dark. 

In finishing these works, both Raphael and Mozart died— 
and both in the thirty-seventh year of their age. 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. 
(Continued from page 580.) 


LXVIII. Tue nature of crocodiles is this. During the 
four winter months they eat nothing, and although they have 
four feet, they live both on land and in water. For they lay 
their eggs on the land, and hatch them, and the greater part 
of the day they pass in dry places, but the whole of the night 
in the river, since the water is warmer than the air and the 
dew. Of all the animals that we ‘have seen, there is none 
which, from having been so small, becomes so large; for the 
eggs which it lays are not much larger than those of a goose, 
and the young one is in proportion ; but when it grows, it 
becomes seventeen cubits long, and even more. It has the 
eyes of a pig, and large teeth and tusks in proportion to its 
body. Of all animals, it is the only one that does not possess 
a tongue(a), and the only one which moves the upper jaw 
towards the lower one, the lower one being immovable (6). 
Its claws are very strong, and the skin upon the back is scaly, 
and cannot be broken. In the water it cannot see, but in the 
air its sight,is extremely penetrating. As it passes its time in 
the water, it has its mouth quite full of flies(c). Other 
beasts and birds fly the crocodile, with the exception of the 
trochilus, with which it is at peace, on account of the services 
it receives from it. For when the crocodile comes out of the 
water, and then yawns (as it is always accustomed to do 
towards the west wind), the trochilus entering its mouth, eats 
up the flies. The crocodile being thus relieved is pleased, and 
does no injury to the trochilus, 

LXIX. To some of the Egyptians, crocodiles are sacred; 
to others not, and these treat them as enemies. The inhabi- 
tants about Thebes, and the lake of Moeris, esteem them to be 
extremely sacred. They both of them choose one crocodile, 





which they bring up, teaching it to be tame. Into the ears 
they put pendants of gold and imitative stone, and about the 
fore-feet they put bracelets, and they feed them with sacred 
meats, generally prohibited, taking care that the animals shall 
live as pleasantly as possible, and when they die, embalming 
them and burying them in sacred chests. On the other hand, 
the people who live about the city of Elephantine do not think 
them sacred, but even eat them. These animals are called, 
not crocodiles, but champse. The name of crocodiles was 
given to them by the Ionians, who likened them to the croco- 
diles found in the hedges in their own country. 

LXX. The ways of taking them are various. The one 
which seems to me most worthy of notice I shall describe, 
When they have fastened the back of a hog to a hook, they 
let it down into the middle of the river. The hunter then 
having a live pig on the edge of the river, beats it, and 
the crocodile hearing the cry, moves towards the voice, and 
coming up to the back, swallows it, and is pulled out of the 
water. When it has been brought ashore, the hunter first of 
all covers up its eyes with mud. Having done this he manages 
the rest easily enough; but if this is not done he has a diffi- 
cult task. 

LXXI. The hippopotami are by a certain law sacred at 
Pampretis, but are not so to the rest of the Egyptians. The 
nature of their form is this: they are quadruped, cloven- 
footed, with the hoof of an ox; they have a flat muzzle, pro- 
jecting tusks, the mane, the tail (d), and the voice of a horse, 
and are of the size of the largestoxen. Their skin is so thick, 
that when it is dry polished darts are made of it. 

There are also otters in the river, which they deem sacred ; 
and of all fish the one called “‘lepidotus” and the eel are con- 
sidered sacred. These they consider sacred to the Nile; and 
among birds the sacred one is the chenalopex (e). 

LXXIII. There is another sacred bird, called the phoenix, 
though I have not seen it, except in painting; for it appears 
but rarely, namely, only once, according to the Hieropolitans, 
in 500 years. They say, that when it comes its parent is 
dead. This is the size and shape of it, if it resembles the 
paintings : Its wings are partly gold-coloured, partly red. In 
the contour* of its form, and in its dimensions, it is very like 
an eagle. This bird, they tell me, uses the following con- 
trivances, saying things that are to me incredible. Coming 
from Arabia, it takes the body of its parent to the temple of 
the Sun, wrapping it up in myrrh, and then burying it in the 
temple. It carries the body thus : first of all, it makes a hall 
of myrrh, as large as it supposes it is able to carry. It then 
tries it by lifting it, and when it has finished making these 
trials, it hollows out the ball, inserts the body, and then with 
more myrrh stops up the orifice, When the body is thus 
placed in the ball, the latter is of the same weight as it was 
before; and the phoenix, having enclosed it, takes it to Egypt 
to the Temple of the Sun. Thus is this bird said to act. 


NoTEs. 


(a) It has since been discovered that the crocodile has a very small 
tongue. ; 

(6) This is not strictly true. The crocodile does move its lower jaw, 
but to a very trifling degree. 

(c) The word “bdelle” is ordinarily rendered “leeches,” but that 
interpretation is supposed to be incorrect, as it seems there are no leeches 
in the Nile. 

d) It has not the tail of a horse. i : 

@ The ‘ Vulpanser,” or, if we turn it exactly into English, the “fox 


goose.” é 
(To be continued.) 
#,* Winckelmann’s “ History of Art” will be continued next week. 
* So says Schweighcenser.—Creuzer aud Baehr, say “ details.” 
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SONNET, 
NO. CCLI, 


A povstT must surely be a living thing, 
Which on the human heart can scarcely fall, 
But it must cast about its fibres small, 
And ta a soil too genial firmly cling. 
Whate’er varieties a world can bring 
For nutriment, *twill feed upon tiem all, 
Until it grows a stately tree and tall. 
Pleas’d its huge branches far and wide to fling. 
Those branches with their heavy leafasse make 
A canopy, and the wide prospect close; 
In such dense union all the twigs are cross’d, 
Light is shut out, and they so wildly shake, 
So that ’tis vain to think upon repose ; 


We grasp the fruit—if that we taste, we’re lost. N. D, 





PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA, 
(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 


Paving Garcia is born of a musical family, which for cen- 
turies has illustrated the lyrie stage. Her father was the famed 
tenor, Emanuel Garcia; and her mother, Joaquina Sitchés, 
was a celebrated actress, under the name of Brianés, on the 
Madrid stage, who sang the part of Fidalma in Cimarosa’s 
Matrimonio Segreto, with Madame Fodor and Madame Cam- 
porese, in 1817. The sister of Pauline was the lamented Ma- 
libran, and her brother, Manuel Garcia, now the Professor of 
Singing at the Conservatoire, in Paris, who has written one of 
the best standard works on the art of singing, was master to 
Jenny Lind. The school of Garcia in vocalization is in fact 
European. 

Pauline Garcia was born in Paris, on the 18th of July, 1821. 
At four years of age she spoke with fluency four languages— 
Spanish (her maternal tongue) ; French, that of the country in 
which she was born; English, which she acquired in the family 
travels ; and Italian, destined to be the study of her future art. 
At a later period, when invited to appear on the great lyric 
stages of Germany, she made herself thoroughly conversant 
with the Teutonic language. Her genius in painting and 
drawing was as soon developed as her faculty for languages, 
and her aptitude for music. Her surpassing talents for sweet 
sounds were displayed from her earliest infancy, At seven 
years of age she accompanied, on the pianoforte, her father’s 
pupils, when he gave his singing lessons. Such washer ma- 
nual dexterity, facile fingering, and poetical touch, that at first 
it was proposed she should pursue the career of a pianist, and 
she became one of the most accomplished scholars of Liszt, 
After having accompanied the family migrations, first to Eng- 
land, then to New York, and afterwards to Mexico, Pauline 
returned to Europe, in 1828, and completed her education in 
the Belgian capital. At sixteen years of age her vuice became 
fixed. Like the organ of her sister, in quality it combined the 
two registers of the soprano and contralto, having that soul- 
stirring tone which exercises such a potent spell on her hearers. 
In compass, her voice had three octaves. In the month of 
May, 1839, before she had attained her eighteenth year, she 
made her first appearance on any stage, at the King’s Theatre, 
in London, in the character of Desdemona, the same season 
that Mario first made his début in this country, Her success 
was most brilliant, She sang an aria composed by Costa, 
introduced in Otello—she was recalled several times during the 
progress and at the end of the opera. In the month of October 
following, engaged for the Italian Opera in Paris, then playing 
at the Odéon, she created equal enthusiasm, by her début in the 
same character. In the month of April, 1840, she was mar- 


ried to M. Louis Viardot, homme-de-lettres, at that time director 








——— 


of the Italian Opera, who, on his marriage, resigned that post, 
M. Viardot is a distinguished publicist in Paris, and was 
recently offered the post of Chargé d’ Affaires at Madrid, by the 
Provisional Government of the Republic. 

The appearance of Pauline Viardot Garcia was, indeed, 
quite a musical event, and European managers were eager to 
offer her engagements. Her last appearance in London was 
in the season 1841, when she sang in Cimarosa’s Orazi e¢ 
Curiazi, with Mario. Her health was not in the best state, 
and her physical strength not sufficient to answer to the calls 
upon her ardent nature, in giving vent to the dramatic excite. 
ment of the scene, as the peculiar characteristic of Garcia is, 
her stage abstraction is so perfect that all traces are lost of the 
artiste in the character she is so vividly presenting. It was 
for this reason that she declined to receive the offers made to 
her by the Academie Royale de Musique in Paris. She pre- 
ferred to travel, and visited Spain, singing in Madrid and 
Grenada, and then passed another season in Paris, singing 
with Grisi and Persiani. Her next engagement was for two 
seasons in Vienna, where her triumph was immense, singing 
every school of music, so as to satisfy the exigencies of the 
most classic musician, as well as to astonish and delight the 
general body of amateurs of Italian music. When Rubini 
formed the troupe at St. Petersburgh, Madame Viardot Garcia 
was the selected prima donna, and there, by the side of 
Madame Castellan and Madlle. Alboni, she had three 
triumphant seasons, the rigour of the climate alone compelling 
her to try a more congenial atmosphere. {Finally she appeared 
at the Italian Opera in Berlin, and when Madlle. Lind had 
quitted the German Opera, Madame Viardot took her place in 
the repertoire. 

Hamburgh, Dresden, Frankfort, Leipzig, &c., were cities in 
which she created unparalleled enthusiasm. Her last engage- 
ments were at Berlin and Hamburgh, in German Opera, com- 
pleting her career, in March last, in the former capital. 

The following are the operas in which Madame Viardot 
Garcia has sustained characters:—Desdemona, in Rossini’s 
Otello; Rossini’s Cenerentola; Rosina, in Jl Barbiere; 
Camilla, in Cimarosa’s Orazi et Curiazi; Arsace, in Semira- 
mide; Norma; Ninetta, in La Gazza Ladra; Amina, in La 
Sonnambula ; Romeo, in the Capulettee? Montecchi of Bellini 
and Vaccaj; Lucia, in Maria di Rohan; Leonora, in Doni- 
zetti’s Favorita. In Mozart’s Don Giovanni she has been 
equally successful in Zerlina and Donna Anna In Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable she has doubled in one night the 
parts of the Princess and Alice, the latter being one of her best 
assumptions. In Berlin, latterly, she took the amateurs by 
storm in Gliick’s Iphigenia en Tauride, and in Halevy’s Juive. 
Her Valentine, in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, has been also the 
admiration of the Berlinese connoisseurs. 

In every relation of private life Madame Pauline Garcia 
Viardot is endeared to her family and friends. 

Madame Garcia made her first appearance at the Royal 
Italian Opera, in 1848, under peculiar discouraging circum- 
stances; the Jenny Lind furor was then at its height, in 
addition to which she debuted in a character somewhat un- 
suited to her peculiar genius, with a bad tenor, quite unknown 
to fame—Mario being suddenly taken ill, and Salvi refusing 
to supply his place. Notwithstanding that her debut was 
stated by interested parties to be a failure, she never lost her 
courage ; and soon showed herself to be—what all acknowledge 
she is—the greatest lyric actress of the age. Her voice is of 
extensive compass, being a contralto soprano, managed with 
the most consummate skill, Her triumphs in the Propheie 
and the Huguenoés are too well knowa to be mentioned here; 
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they have excited the admiration of even her most jealous 
contemporaries, and have procured from the hypercritical 
Meyerbeer a letter of praise evidently written from his heart, 








MISS CATHERINE HAYES. 
(From the Liverpool Chronicle.) 


Miss Catuertne Hayes is a native of Limerick ; and from 
an early period her genius for music was manifested. She 
commenced her studies in Dublin, her master being Signor 
Sapio. She was then sent to Paris to cultivate her talents, 
and her master was Manuel Garcia, the brother of Malibran 
and Viardot, and the master of Jenny Lind. At the end of 
nearly two years, M. Garcia recommended that she should 
proceed to Italy, to acquire the language and to reap the fruits 
of her indefatigable labours. She, however, continued her 
studies under Signor Felice Ronconi, brother of the artist 
Giorgio Ronconi, at Milan. 

Her first engagement was for the Italian Opera in Mar- 
seilles, for three months. On the 10th of May, 1845, she 
made her début as Elvirain Bellini’s Puritani. She then sang 
in Lucia, and next in Rossini’s Mose in Egitto. She had 
larger offers made to her to appear on the French lyric stage, 
but she declined them, and returned to Milan to pursue her 
studies. It was at one of the concerts of Ricordi, the musical 
publisher, that she was heard by the managers of the Imperial 
theatres of Milan and Vieana, who immediately engaged her 
to make her début at the Scala, It was in Donizetti’s Linda 
di Chamouni that she passed through the trying ordeal, and 
raised the enthusiasm of the Milanese to the highest pitch. 
Her next character was Desdemona, in Rossini’s Otello. 

In the spring of 1846 she appeared at Vienna, with signal 
success ; and in the autumn returned to Milan, appearing with 
unprecedented success in Lucia. At the Scala she sang in the 
Mosé and Mercadante’s Giuramento, and also in Mortedo, an 
opera composed expressly for her. During the Carnival of 
1846-7, she was at Venice, where two new operas were com- 
posed for her— Griselda, by Frederico Ricci; and Albergo de 
Romano, by Malaspero. In the spring of 1847 she passed a 
second season in Venice, Ricci writing Estalla expressly for 
her. She also added Norinain Don Pasquale, to her repertoire. 
After the Viennese season she returned to Italy, and sang at 
Bergamo and Verona, where Donizetti's Maria de Rohan was 
one of her new parts, as well as the Due Foscari and Masna- 
dieri of Verdi. 

From Verona she went to Florence, and went the round of 
her characters. Madame Catalani was much struck with her 
vocal powers, and prognosticated her success in London. The 
final season of Miss Hayes was passed at the Carlo Felice, in 
Genoa, this winter, where she remained until her engagement 
at the Royal Italian Opera called her to London. Miss Ca- 
therine Hayes’ gentle and captivating manner has secured for 
her the sympathies of the élite of society in every city she has 
visited on the Continent; and she came to this country with 
recommendatory letters in the most influential circles in Lon- 
don—a proof of the personal estimation in which she is held. 





A Rivat to Jenny Linp.—The Pirata, Milanese journal, in 
an article on the performance of Ernani at the Theatre Ré, speaks 
of the new prima donna, Mademoiselle Cagnolis, in terms of extra- 
vagant praise. Her voice is described as combining all that is 
grand, powerful, and beautiful, and her acting as evidencing every 
jm | ny ys The journal styles Mademoiselle Cangolis as 
“ Vera Rosa d’ Aprile. ere is a chance for Mr. Lumle 
Royal Italian Opera. . ae 





BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES. 
No. IV.—Op. 60. 
(Continued from page 584,) 


Tux symphony in B flat was written in the year 1806. It 
was composed immediately after the great public excitement, 
occasioned by the entry into Vienna of the French troops 
under Napoleon, had ceased,—an excitement in which 
Beethoven could not but have been, to some extent, a parti- 
cipator ; and we may suppose this production to be the fruit 
of such reaction in his mind as was the natural result of the 
subsequent general repose. According to M. Schineller, the 
biographer of our composer, the present symphony appears to 
have been written under the influence of an ardent attachment, 
if it were not the intentional expression of it, which Beethoven 
felt for Madlle. Giulietta Guicciardo, to whom is dedicated 
his wonderfully impassioned Sonata quasi Fantasia in C 
sharp minor, which attachment is said to have ended only with 
the life of him that felt it. How far the emotions of his heart 
may have affected the productions of our composer's mind, 
can be little more than matter of supposition ; the existence, 
however, of several of his letters addressed to this lady, which 
are dated about the period of the composition of this symphony, 
evidences the highly enthusiastic tenor of his feelings at the 
time; and the knowledge of this must, with many, if not 
qualify their appreciation of the work, at least colour the im- i 
pression they receive from it, and, in some degree, modify the i 
sympathies its beauties awaken in them. 

This symphony exhibits a still further progress in the style © 
which in the Eroica is fully developed ; in the latter we first 
learn to know the style of Beethoven, in the present work we 
become familiar with it as distinct in many important charac- 
























teristics from that of every composer who had preceded him, 
and we find that what at first might have been supposed to be 
a temporary peculiarity of thought, is a decided originality of 
mind, a confirmed individuality and identity of the inventive 
and constructive powers. That colossal extension of place, 
that largeness without diffuseness, that length without excess, 
for which the previous symphony is so eminently remarkable, 
is not to be noticed in the same degree in this work, which, i 
upon the whole, may be considered as comparatively of a much 

lighter character; indeed, we find realised in the present com- 

position rather maturity of manner than profuseness of propor- 

tion, and we recognise throughout less of the elements of 
grandeur than of beauty, but these last to an extent that has : 
rarely been exceeded. 

The first movement opens with a short introductory adagio, 
which prepares the way for the following allegro in a manner 
that renders the entry of the principal subject wonderfully im- 
pressive. Such is the main, if not the only, purport of this 
introduction, in so far as it forms a part of the general musical 
design of the entire movement, which, I believe, will be readily 
perceived ; in addition to this, I cannot but suppose that the 
adagio embodies a very high poetical intention, and that its 
technical importance to the general musical design, only quali- 
fies to increase its power as a medium of passionate expres- 
sion. This introduction contains no distinct subject, but is 
formed, instead, of a series of progressions, which convey most 
intensely an idea of gloom, almost of despair, that nothing less 
than the prodigious elation produced by what succeeds could 
dissipate. I hesitate to enlarge upon the feeling thus suggested, 
fearing that to do so will be superfluous in the case of those 
who receive from the music a similar impression to my own, 
ridiculous in the case of those who have different sympathies 
excited by it; but, as I find it impossible to trace the musical 
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eonduct of this very striking prelude, wholly apart from what 
I conceive to be its poetical expression, I must proceed with 
my analysis accordingly. We have first a passage in the key 
of B flat minor for all the string instruments in unison, through 
which the key-note is sustained by flute, clarionets, bassoons, 
and horns in several different octaves; this comes to a half- 
close on F, when we have seven bars, principally based on the 


the opening of this movement produces, and to which the 
staccato notes that follow form a striking relief, while they 
interrupt not the general character; there is great pathos in 
the few notes that are sustained against this staccato passage, 
and wonderful art in the disposition of them in the orchestra, 
being such, as by the particular quality of the tone in that 
part of the compass of the instruments to which they are 


assigned, as to give to them a peculiar and a most poignant 
expression. 





dominant harmony, which introduce again the same long- 
sustained note with the same unisonous passage. We cannot 
but feel the breathless effect, as of a long drawn sigh, which 
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Fagotto. 


As has been said, the opening bars are now repeated, but, | seek an object, but nothing is the universe, the echo only can 
this time, by an enharmonic change, we are brought to a! be found of the soul’s consciousness, and all alone! Such is 
half-close on F sharp instead of F natural, and the following | the feeling of a lover unbeloved, of a poet unacknowledged, 
passage is given a semitone higher than before. From this| of any enthusiast whose ardour knows no congenial ardour 
place, the interest of the music appears to be drawn closer | which gives as it receives the nourishment of light and 
and closer together, and proportionably to accumulate power. | warmth, of happiness and power. Now comes, however, the 
The full-close in B minor, to which this passage would | true illumination of the soul, the re-kindling of existence ; 
naturally lead, is interrupted by the resolution of the dominant | what might not be expected, what could not be hoped, what 
seventh on F sharp upon a chord of G; this becomes the | dared not be desired, suddenly IS, and the heart dilates at its 
dominant of the key of C, and thus commences a series of | pussession near to bursting, so full it is of the rapturous 
more rapid but less startling transitions that closes on a chord | consciousness of an owndom that seems -to be bounded only 
of A major. In all this I feel the expression of utter desolation, | by its beginning, and such bound to be lost in the belief of 
the desolation of one to whom the world seems to be wholly | its endlessness. Thus only can I feel, thus only attempt to 
empty, or rather, to be replete with presentations of his own | describe the effect of the following wonderful burst, which 
loneliness : the idea is to me irresistible of a mighty void in | conveys a sense almost of awe in the intense excitement of 
the heart and in the mind, in which all hope, half memory, | wondering suspense that precedes the entire amplitude of 
the very power of thought, seem struggling vainly for a/| conviction. 
resting-place; then desire looks vaguely round the blank to 
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Thus is introduced the chief subject of the principal move- | the whole by reason no less of the first forcible impression it 
ment, and this extraordinary passage which leads to it, and | cannot fail to create upon the hearer, than of its frequent and 
which had, I think, no parallel in its exciting expression of | always effective recurrence. 



















































































































































This subject opens worthily the uninterrupted litany of joy 
which until its close the allegro presents—a litany that has its 
involuntary responses in the echoing sympathies of the hearts 
of all that hear it. It is repeated with the full power of the 
orchestra, which variety gives it a new interest, and greatly 
enforces its character. We have now an exciting passage 
(there is scarcely a passage in this whole movement butis highly 
exciting) of some length upon a tonic pedal, which speaks the 
fluttering of an overflowing heart, that seems to be bewildered 


wondering ecstacy, forming a somewhat important feature of Oboe cetti 
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in the excess of its own]rapture. There is something, per- 
haps, more to wonder at than to admire in the measure in which 
this pedal bass is quitted ; instead of retaining the pedal until 
the accolation of a dominant discord that is taken upon it, as 
would be according to precedent, according to rule, and, I 
think, according to the natural requisition of a cultivated ear, 
the bass rushes up to the third of the tonic chord, and thus 
resumes the subject. 




























































































This is a bold outrage of established principles, and, I think, 
a not very satisfactory one, but it is still not without its effect, 
as, by being introduced thus abruptly, the subject acquires a 


















great additional force, and to such as consider, perhaps with 
propriety, the effect rather than the means, this is sufficient 
justification. G. A. Macrarren. 
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THE DRAMA AT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Mr. Macrgapy commenced an engagement at our theatre 
on Monday evening last, in, perhaps, his most popular cha- 
racters, Macbeth. So much has been said of the great 
tragedian’s powers in this character, that it is needless for me 
to say more than that he played it with his wonted matchless 
power and art; notwithstanding, the house was anything but 
what was expected, considering it was the eminent tragedian’s 
farewell appearance amongst us, previously to his quitting the 
stage. Macduff was well acted by Mr. James Bennett. The 
part in the fourth act, where he receives intelligence of the 
storming of his castle and death of his children, was suitably 
conceived, and a total absence of exaggeration, we not un- 
frequently see exhibited in the character, rendered it the more 
effective, and stamped him as an artiste of taste and judgment. 
Malcolm met with an able representative in Mr. John Davis; 
and Mr. Warde played Banquo with good dramatic skill. 
Mrs. Gordon was the Lady Macbeth, and a better I have 
seldom seen on the stage. Her “make-up” in the banquet 
scene was magnificent, and she displayed throughout the tact 
and judgment of an accomplished artiste. Locke’s music 








was sung with unusual care and precision, and the greatest. 
credit is due to Mr. Dodsworth (an excellent Hecate) and : 
Mr. Reid, conductor of the orchestra, who drilled 2 numerous { 
band of auxiliaries, engaged for the occasion. Altogether 
the tragedy was carefully put upon the stage, and Mr. 
Macready was called at the end amid immense enthusiasm. 
Mr. James Bennett was also called for. 

In the farce of Too Late for Dinner, Mr. Newcombe, as 
Frank Poppleton, kept the audience in roars of laughter, and 
sent all home in high good humour. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Macready appeared as Werner, 
in Lord Byron’s tragedy of that name, and although the 
critics of the day censured the composition as a poem, it is 
without doubt udmirably adapted for dramatic representation, 
being full of powerful language and startling dramatic effects. 
The first scenes of the play are tame to a certain extent, and 
it is not until the fourth act, where the great scene between 
Werner and Ulric, calls forth the powers and tries the capa- 
bilities of the two artistes engaged in them. Mr. Macready 
in this displayed talents worthy of the great reputation he 
enjoys, and excepting, perhaps, the original representative, 
James Wallack (second to none in anything he undertakes in 
his own immediate line), there is hardly any one on the stage 
who could have played Ulric with more dramatic skill than 
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James Bennett; nor could Gabor have scarcely fallen into 
better hands than Davis’s, who gave point and effect to all 
his speeches. Ray was very humourous as Idenstein, and 
made it one of the must prominent characters in the play. 
The part of Josephine, by Mrs. Harding, was ably acted. 
This lady on all occasions displays talent of no ordinary 
power. Mrs. Gordon looked pretty and interesting as Ida, 
a point infinitely below her talents, I regret to say that the 
house was badly attended, which is not to be wondered at 
as the cholera is making fearful ravages here.—T. E. B. 


MUSIC AT MAIDSTONE, 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Mapame Dutcken gave a morning concert on Wednesday’ 
at the Assembly Rooms. The lady had for her co-assistants 
in the performance Monsieur de Kontski, the Prussian violin- 
ist; Mdlle. Sophie Schloss, soprano to all the concerts in 
Germany, but having no theatric insignia appended to her 
reputation; Herr Hausmann, the well authenticated violon- 
cellist from the Royal Italian Opers; and Herr Schénhoff, 
first baritone of the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg. 

The programme had more German names than I remember 
to have seen in programme before. There was Hummel, 
Spohr, De Kontski, Beethoven, Kiicken, Mayer, Blumenthal, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Hausmann, Weber, Schulhoff, Proch, 
Liszt, and Meyerbeer;-—in short, it was a regular, and in 
every respect, a Teutonic concert. The good folks of Maid- 
stone cannot complain that Madame Dulcken did not provide 
them novelty; verily, and she provided them nothing else— 
there was scarcely a single piece which they ever heard before : 
nor if they failed to understand what they did hear, can any 
blame attach to the fair and talented pianist, who came to our 
good town—would that there had been more inhabitants and 
less cholera for her sake—not merely to alleviate, but to 
prescribe ; in homelier phrase, to instruct as well as please. 

Of Madame Dulcken’s pianoforte playing it is unnecessary 
for me to say one word in praise—your readers have too oft 
read your warmly expressed eulogies in her favour. She 
played several times, and each time she acquired new admirers, 
especially among the fairer section of the assembly; and 
among the fairer section of the assembly more especially among 

e more juvenile branches; and among the more juvenile 

anches more especially among such as have devoted them- 
Selves to the art of a Thalberg, a Dulcken, and a Kate Loder. 

Of Madame Dulcken’s many efforts, the audience appa- 
rently seemed more pleased with the ‘ Cracovienne” of Wal- 
lace. Her other performances were a trio of Hummel's, with 
Messrs. de Kontski and Hausmann ; a solo fantasia of Schul- 
hoff; a duet for piano and violin, with Mons. de Kontski, of 
Osborne, and de Beriot; a quatuor of Mendelssohn for piano, 
violin, viola, and violoncello, with Messrs. de Kontski, Demas, 
and Hausmann; and the Lucia fantasia of Liszt. 

Madlle. Schloss has a fine-toned, powerful voice, and sings 
with much expression and taste, although, perhaps, her feeling 
might become a little warmer, and lose nothing in the gaining. 
Her voice has less of the Teutonic throatiness than I have 
heard in any German singer, not excepting Jenny Lind, for 
many years. The grand “scena” from Freyschutz was very 
finely executed, and drew down loud and frequent bursts 
of applause. She was also very successful in songs of Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn. 

Herr Schonhoff, the Imperial baritone, has a very strong 
voice, and makes admirable use of its strength. Vigor and 





emphasis are the chief characteristics of Herr Schonhoff’s 
singing ; and when vigor and emphasis are required, I am free 
to confess that I do not imagine that there are many Imperial 
baritones who could stand wear and tear oforgan like Herr 
Schonhoff. 

M. de Kontski is really a most surprising player on the 
violin; but I am not ashamed to confess that I have heard 
hundreds of others I should prefer hearing to M. de Kontski, 
Much of what M. de Kontski accomplishes on his instrument 
is seriously difficult: but if it were even impossible, I don’t 
see why I should be compelled to lie down and adore M. de 
Kontski. I have a great respect for M. Kontski, as a proe 
digious surmounter, but I should like him a great deal better 
if he would unlearn all he has taken the trouble to teach hime 
self, and render himself able to play ‘“‘ Robin Adair” without 
variations. In short, M. de Kontski is a wonderful player, 
and that is the reason I do not like him. F. M. 


MUSIC AT BATH. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Menvetssoun’s£ lijah was given last night at the Assembly 
Rooms, with an unusually strong band and chorus, and an 
excellent staff of solo performers, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, 
Mr. Lockey, and Herr Formes, were the principal artistes. 
The performance went off with much spirit, and greatly to the 
satisfaction of a fashionable audience. Miss Birch, as a 
vocalist of no mean powers, is already well known to the 
Bath public. On the present occasion, she seemed determined 
that no effort of hers should be wanting to give every effect to 
the pieces entrusted to her. Her clear musical tones were 
heard to great advantage in the various concerted pieces in 
which she took part ; and in the few solos which the composer 
has allotted to the soprano voice, she exhibited all that 
flexibility and richness of tone which are her characteristics. 

Miss Dolby is well qualified for the important parts she had 
to sustain. Many of the chief solos fell to her share. In the 
air, ‘‘ Woe unto them that forsake him,” she showed a just 
appreciation of the characteristic traits of sacred music— 
pathos, dignity, and simplicity, and an absence of meretricious 
ornament. She was received with great favour throughout, 
and loudly applauded in all her songs. Mr. Lockey gave us 
a repetition of the same natural and admirable vocalization 
which elicited so much applause on his recent visit to this city. 
The great source of attraction, Herr Formes, remains to be 
described. 

We were prepared, from reading the criticisms of the London 
press, on his performance of the part of Elijah at Liverpool, 
to expect a vocalist of no mediocre standing, and were not 
disappointed. His greatest effort was in the magnificent air, 
“Ts not his word like afire?” in which power and sublimity 
are strikingly displayed. He was completely successful in, his 
interpretation of this fine composition. There are other pas- 
sages, the very reverse of the bold declamation required in the 
air to which we have alluded, into which Herr Formes infused 
all the grief and resignation which the subject demands; we 
mean, in those fine passages, abounding in deep pathos, where 
the prophet, disappointed at the result of the miracle on Mount 
Carmel, and heart-stricken at the fruitless result of his mission, 
requests for himself that he might die, saying, ‘‘ It is enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life.” It is this facility in Herr 
Formes to identify himself with the varying situations of the 
inspired servant of God, whose deeds, suffering, and triumph, 
form the subject of this oratorio, wherein consists the chief 
merit of his performance. The choruses were well rehearsed ; 
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and, under the conductorship of Mr. P. J. Smith, went off, as 
a whole, with much spirit. 

Mr. Chute, the lessee of the Assembly-rooms, has madé 
arrangements with some of the first vocalists, for a concert here 
in October. The names of these distinguished artistes com- 
prise Sontag, the gréat Lablache, Signors F_ Lablache, Calzo- 
Jari, Belletti, and Mons. Thalberg. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ADELPHI. 


Tue Haymarket closed its Adelphian performances on 
Saturday, and the transplanted company returned to their 
native quarters in the Strand, and commenced business on 
Monday night, to make use of a new expression, “ under the 
most favourable auspices.” The pieces were four, Marie 
Ducange ; A Bird of Passage ; Going to the Derby ; and The 
Dancing Barber. 

Madame Celeste reappeared in her original character of 
Marie Ducange. She was received with immense favour, and 
was loudly cheered throughout her performance. Her acting 
in this part is exceedingly forcible and striking. The other 
characters are almost nil. Wright never had a more thankless 
task to undergo, than to take upon his shoulders the assump- 
tion of such a silly person as Mr. Charles Claude Prong, an 
erratic M.C.; and the introduction of his tattered orchestra 
throws an air of ridicule upon, in most respects, a well-written 
drama. Notwithstanding our objections, the comic portion of 
the piece obtained the universal cachinnatory suffrages of the 
audience, and Wright kept every mouth wide open. 

The Bird of Passage is one of the neatest and most legiti- 
mate farces we have witnessed for a very long time. In its 
concoction and coloring, it decidedly belongs to the old school 
of comic writing. It is more than probable an extraction 
from the French. Wright’s Mr. Carey Chick is nothing less 
than a wonderful piece of acting. We had scarcely a true 
notion of this actor’s real power before we had seen him in 
this part. Wright’s ease and presence of mind on the stage 
have never been surpassed, if, indeed, equalled. His 
quietude, also, is astonishing, and his patience, immense. 
With Wright you never lose a point. He will pause in the 
middle of a sentence; nay, the word will be half suspended 
from his tongue, if he fancy his joke will be interrupted. And 
what a face for genuine humour! No features shattered into 
funny fragments, broken up into grotesque and exaggerative 
parcels, with the eye, lip, brow, and cheek quarrelling for pre- 
dominance of expression, meet the glance of the spectator ; but 
a solid-meaning aspect, a face that seems to think more of the 
author than the audience, a soft placidity of comic look, per- 
fectly satisfied with producing one effect; in short, a face 
derived from observation and thought, showing that the actor 
took lessons from Art’s schoolmistress, even Nature herself. 
If we find Wright sometimes succumbing to the excited ima- 
ginations of his friends in the Strand, and foregoing legitimacy 
for effect, he may be well pardoned. The wonder is, he is so 
close an adherer to truth. Since Liston’s best days in Paul 
Pry, we have seen nothing to surpass Wright's Mr. Cary 
Chick—would that the name were better for memorial asso- 
ciations. The house was greatly filled, and every body seemed 
perfectly satisfied. 


MARYLEBONE. 
On Monday last, this theatre re-opened with a tragedy 
entitled Velasco, imported from the American stage, The 
piece, according to Zhe Limes, is taken from Pierre Corneille’s 








tragedy of The Cid. The acting has considerable interest—~ 
Velasco (Mr. Davenport), a young and noble Spaniard, has 
just returned from the wars against the Moors, in which he 
has distinguished himself above all the chivalry of Spain. He 
has in early youth been the lover of Isadora (Miss Fanny 
Vining), although they have not been formally affianced. 
The mystery that involves his fate, together with a report of 
his having joined the Moorish camp, has induced her to 
become the betrothed wife of Hernando (Mr. J. Johnstone), 
This connection is, on the return of Velasco, formally dissolved 
by the King, and Isadora becomes the affianced bride of her 
former lover. Hernando, however, in revenge, and in the 
hope of still possessing her, foments a quarrel between the 
parents of the lovers, in which Velasco’s father receives a blow 
from the parent of Isadora. Velasco, to revenge the insult, 
challenges and slays him: Isadora, informed by her lover 
himself of this sad catastrophe, arraigns him before the — 
for the death of her father, but the cause is dismissed an 
Velasco set free. He has in the meantime contrived to soften 
Isadora’s resentment by rescuing her from the power of 
Hernando, into which she has fallen, and her union with him 
is finally resolved on, with the especial sanction of the King; 
but Julio, her brother, hortor-stricken at seeing his sister 
about to become the wife of the man who has killed their 
father, determines to prevent it by administering a poisoned 
cup to Velasco at the bridal banquet. The design is discovered 
by Isadora, who seizes the cup as Velasco is raising it to his 
lips; she fails, nevertheless, in saving him, for Julio, maddened 
at the frustration of his design, stabs Velasco on the spot, and 
Isadora swallowing the contents of the poisoned cup, dies 
immediately afterwards. The piece savours, on the whole, 
somewhat of a melo-dramatic character; but the incidents 
are numerous and striking, and the catastrophe ingeniously 
veiled until the moment of its taking place. The scene in 
which Velasco discloses to Isadora the destruction of their 
hopes by his fatal duel with her father, is powerfully wrought, 
but was somewhat spoiled in the execution by the practical 
comment of a thunder storm, which had no effect but that of 
interrupting and marring the acting of Mr. Davenport and 
Miss Fanny Vinirg. Mr. Davenport was excellent throughout 
the piece, but a little more energy in the lady was now and 
then desirable. Mr. G. Cooke should not play in tragedy ; 
his talents are considerable, but they lie in an entirely different 
direction. Mr. J. Johnstone made an able representative of 
Hernando—in the quiet and’cynical expression of malignant 
passion, this gentleman has few superiors. Miss Oliver 
played a half jocular, half blustering court page with great 
spirit and humour, and looked, as she always does, exceedingly 
charming. ‘The house was well filled. After the play, Miss 
Beaufort, from the Dublin theatre, appeared as Kate O'Brien 
in Haynes Bayly’s pleasant piece of Perfection; the lady's 
attractions are personal rather than histrionic; she is handsome 
and has a figure admirably adapted to the stage; she has a 
nice voice and acted and sung in a pleasing and satisfactory 
manner. 

Mrs. Mowatt, the fairest dramatic star of the west, will 
renew her engagement on Monday next. 





SICNOR CIUSEPPE DE BECNIS. 

(From the New York Messuge Bird.) 
Tue departure of this distinguished musician has been 
announced by the press with no ordinary feeling. And con- 
sidering the intrinsic merits of the individual, and the promi- 
nent pesition which he has occupied in the musical world for 
the last half century—the result of rare attainments ina most 
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difficult department of vocal art—it cannot be surprising that 
his death should produce a sensation wherever genius is 
properly appreciated. He died at his residence in this city on 
the Ist instant, after a terrific attack of cholera of only a few 
hours. As there is a biography of De Begnis extant, a very 
brief notice of his history will be sufficient in this place. 

He was born at Lugo in the year 1795, and until his 
fifteenth year he officiated as soprano at the chapels at that 
place. He then studied for the stage, and made his debdt, in 
his eighteenth year, as primo buffo, in the carnival at Modena. 
He presently acquired great celebrity in the character of 
Uberta, in Paer’s opera of Agnese, which he performed with 
such success, that for years afterwards no other actor would 
attempt the part. His subsequent career was brilliant and 
successful. At Bologne, where he had been appointed director, 
he married Madlle. Ronzi, a celebrated cantatrice, and was 
also appointed Philharmonic Academician to the Musical 
Institute at Bologna, 

Shortly after this he obtained the friendship of Rossini, who 
composed the parts of Dandini and Figaro expressly for him. 
De Begnis made his debdt at Paris in the year 1819, where, 
with his wife, they performed with unexampled success. 
Here they remained three seasons. They afterwards went 
to London, and appeared in all the comic operas of Pacini, 
Rossini, Mosca, Generali, and Mozart. On the night in which 
Catalini left the stage, De Begnis first introduced his unrivalled 
performance in the opera Jl Fanatico per la Musica, for 
which he {has obtained a universal reputation. De Begnis 
remained twelve years in England, and introduced the 
Italian Opera at Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. His success as a teacher was equally 
surprising : and his reputation was that of one of the best 
directors and Italian masters in England. But financial diffi- 
culties induced him to leave England for this country, where 
he arrived about eight years since. During this time his resi- 
dence has been chiefly in this city, where he has exercised his 
great talents as a teacher of the science, making many excel- 
lent performers, and introducing into private circles a superior 
style both of vocal and instrnmental music. 

For more than a quarter of a century, De Begnis stood at 
the head of his profession as a buffo-singer. His Figaro has 
ever been unrivalled, and his reputation in Europe is even 
greater than here; for he has never here had the same oppor- 
tunity to display his great and varied talent. De Begnis was 
the intimate friend of Rossini, and it was for him that the 
latter wrote his opera, the Barber of Seville. The world-re- 
nowned Donizetti, in his early life, was a pupil of De Begnis, 
and it was under his direction that the first dawnings of his 
great genius appeared. Signor De Begnis, as manager, once 
gave Donizetti a cantata, for which he was to arrange orches- 
tral accompaniments. When completed, the Signor not being 
pleased with it, or finding some error in the arrangement, tore 
it up in great rage and with a severe rebuke, and obliged him 
to do his work all over again. The second arrangement 
received encomiums which far overbalanced the previous 
rebuke. Many amusing incidents are told of the Signor, who, 
like most of his countrymen, was of an excitable temperament. 

Signor De Begnis’ acting was characterised by exceeding 
grace and fidelity to nature. It was entirely divested of any 
approach to low buffoonery or stage juggling. His voice was 
second only in power to Lablache. His personal and mental 
characteristics are thus feelingly and graphically described by a 
contemporary in this city. ‘De Bégnis was a rongh, wild, 
impetuous, grotesque, yet noble and powerful soul, that asto- 

nished you by its vigour and rapidity, and yet melted you with 





a sense of its childlike simplicity and confiding trust. Noone 
who knew him well could help entertaining for him the strong- 
est affection; and it is not without pausing to press back a tear 
that has mounted from our heart to look down on our words, 
that we write, in the words we have so often received from him 
—Addio caro! Farewell, De Begnis!—Long shall we miss 
his loud and joyous greeting, and his merry face in Broadway, in 
the concert-room, and at the theatre. May he rest in peace !” 


POWER OF MUSIC. 
(From Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia.) 

Tur chief delight of the wandering tribes of Persia is to sit 
together smoking their pipes and listening to songs and tales, 
or looking at the tricks and grimaces, and enjoying the 
witticisms of buffoons,* (who are to be found in every quarter 
of Persia,) and some of whom are perfectly skilled in their art. 
A*Persian chief of a Kurdish tribe, who remained several days 
with ‘the British missions near Kermanshah, in 1801, had in 
his train a jester, who possessed very versatile and extraor. 
dinary talents. One day upon the march, the fellow, address- 
ing the English envoy, said, “‘ You are no doubt very proud 
of the discipline you have established amongst your Persian 
servants, who march in your front in as regular style as your 
own soldiers. How long, sir, has it taken you to introduce 
this order among my countrymen ?”—‘‘ About six months,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Now,” said he, “if you will permit me, you 
shall see that I will, in less than six minutes, destroy all that 
you have done in six months.” Leave being granted, he rode 
near the Persian horsemen, who were leading the state-horses, 
and who had strict orders not to leave their ranks. He had 
noticed that they were almost all of the Lac and Fylee tribes, 
whose chief residence is among the mountains of Louristan ; 
and he began to sing, as if to himself, but in a clear avd loud 
voice, asong which commenced, “‘ Attend to me, ye sons of 
Louristan ; I sing of the glorious deeds of your forefathers.” 
Before he had finished the song, to which all were listening 
with attention, the whole cavalcade was thrown into confusion 
by the kicking of horses, the Persians having broken the line 
of march and crowded round to hear him more distinctly. 
The jester laughed heartily at the success of his joke, and said 
to the envoy, “‘ Do not be distressed at the state of your fine 
discipline: I have heard of a man who, with nothing but the 
song I have just sung, collected an army, and was called a king 
for several weeks.” 

This, I am assured, was the fact. A chief of no pretensions 
had, during the confusion that followed the death of Nadir 
Shah, gone about Lauristan with some musicians and singers, 
who continually played and sung this favourite air; and he 
by this means collected about five thousand followers, and 
proclaimed himself king. 

On the subject of Persian Music in general, Sir John 
Malcolm has the following remarks :— 

“The Persians deem music a science; but they do not 
appear to have made much progress init, They have a gamut 
and notes, and different kinds of melody, adapted to various 
strains—such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, and warlike ; 
the voice is accompanied by instruments, of which they have 
a number; but they cannot be said to be farther advanced in 
the science than the Indians, from whom they are supposed to 
have borrowed it. The strains are often pleasing, but always 
monotonous, and they want that variety of expression which 
is amongst the principal charms of this art.” 








Loottee, or buffoon, is, that he ought to 
me 


* The Persian definition of a 
be able to laugh, cry, weep, sit still, and dance at the same moment. 
of the jesters approach very near to this idea of perfection, 
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LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 
No. XIII. 
MINOR CHORDS AND THE MINOR SOALE, 
(Concluded from page 589.) 


I wave now to say a few words about the construction of ou" 
modern minor scale. It is obvious that this scale was originally 
the same as that of the Aeolian mode :— 
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with a whole tone between the two last notes of each tetrachord. 
In this original form, the scale contained fundamental minor chords 
on the dominant as well as subdominant, and thus the progression 
of the melody, as well as its harmony, stamped it unmistakably and 
energetically with the character of the minor mode. When, how- 
ever, the harmonious element in music became more extended and 
cultivated, it was observed with what peculiar force the major 
chord on the dominant, and still more the dominant chord itself 
(chord of the seventh), led into the concluding tonic harmony. It 
was felt desirable to procure this advantage to the minor mode also ; 
but as this required a major third above the dominant, an alteration 
in the scale became necessary, the seventh degree of the scale had 
to be raised a semitone. We find this already done in very earl 
instances of Aeolian harmony, and this is the only case in whic 
the structure of the scale has been made subservient to harmonious 
purposes. This exception was justified not only by the advantage 
of an energetic close, but also by a deeper artistic principle—that 
of introducing a momentary sound of cheerfulness before the 
plaintive termination on the minor tonic chord. And this alteration 
of the scale might, moreover, be effected without destroying the 
character of the scale. For, in the Aeolian scale, it was not the 
whole tone between the seventh and octave which distinguished 
it; but the minor sizth(4—F). A whole tone also occurred 
between the same intervals of the Dorian mode (on D), and conse- 
quently was no characteristic feature of the Aeolian scale. By 
altering the seventh in one mode, and leaving it unchanged in the 
other, the ancients-obtained an advantage of very great artistic 
value—that of having two essentially minor modes, of which the 
one was more calculated for the expression of subdued plaintiveness, 
the other for feelings of a gloomy but more energetic character. 
The old church composers accordingly employed the Dorian mode, 
with its major subdominant chord (G—-B—D) in songs of gravity, 
solemnity, and religious resolution; and the specimen of this mode 
or in my last letter, shows this character in a striking manner. 
he Aeolian mode, on the other hand, with its minor subdominant 
chord (D — F — A), was used in songs of a softer character, and 
here the plaintiveness aud submissive melancholy of the mood was 
often enhanced by its application in the plagial form, a form much 
less energetic than the authentic one, in which the Dorian mode 
cou appeared. As an instance of this, I subjoin Jacob Frisch’s 
autiful choral, “ Nun sich der Tug geendet hat.”* 
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* Taken from Marx’s Komposition’s-schule, Bk. 1., Pg. 351. 






















































































The alteration of the minor scale, by] raising the seventh note a 
semitone, became a still greater necessity to the modern system of 
harmony, as the latter employs the dominant chord almost ex- 
clusively as a means of modulation ; and as the freedom of modu- 
lating into any desired key was the only advantage whieh could 
counterbalance the variety of expression offered by the different 
church modes. That alteration introduced, the minor scale assumed 
this form :— a oN 2s 
A—B—O—D—E—F—#@—A. 
But this form is different from the one taught in almost all instruction 
books. We find it stated invariably that the minor scale has a 
major sixth and seventh when ascending, but that these intervals 
are minor ones when descending. 
Ascend., A—B—C—D—E— $F — $G—A, 
Descend., A— G—F—E—D—C—B—A, 

It is obvious that here are two essentially different scales; the one 
is exactly like the unaltered Holian mode, the other is a scale 
which has scarcely any trace left of the minor mode ; for not only 
is its second tetrachord a major one (E — $F — #G — A), but the 
chords on the subdominant as well as the dominant are major ones, 
and thus the character of the minor scale is entirely destroyed.. 
According to this system, we have therefore in fact two different. 
scales, neither of which corresponds with the normal minor scale. 
This must be no less perplexing to the student as it is in contradic- 
tion to artistic principles. What was the cause of this deviation 
from the original scale? 1t was the erroneous idea, that the first. 
and principal object of music is to please and flatter the ear. The 
step from the sixth to the seventh degree, being that of a supreme 
second (F — 9G), was found more harsh than any other occurring 
in a diatonic scale; and as the major seventh, for reasons stated 
above, could not be given up, it was considered as the only possible 
remedy of removing this harshness—or, as some theorists facetiously 
express it, restoring the diatonic form of the scale! !—to raise the 
sixth by a semitone. That by this arbitrary change the real 
character of the minor scale was almost annihilated, would not long 
escape observation; what was to be done? “Why,” said the 
theorists, “as it is mainly for the sake of the close that a major 
dominant chord is wanting, and as in this case the major seventh 
always must ascend, we may use the original minor seventh 
whenever the melody is descending, and shall thereby be enabled 
to introduce the minor sixth and [preserve the characteristic step 
from the sixth to the fifth. ° 

I am not going to point out the strangeness if not absurdity of 
such a remedy ; if you want to see it pointedly exposed, take up 
G. Weber’s work on composition—a work so rich in criticism and 
sarcasm, so poor in genuine artistic feeling and inventive imagination. 
However, the double scale has prevailed during the last two 
centuries and longer, and finds still more its ready defenders. It is 
true, if we only consider the melodious form of the scale, the s 
of a supreme second sounds harsher than any other our ear is 
accustomed to; but it would be a proof of little insight in the 
nature and purpose of our art, were we to think that its object be 
to tickle the senses, and hold ourselves justified in sacrificing a 
characteristic and most expressive musical form for the pleasures of 
an effeminent ear. It is said, in justification of the adopted alteration 
of the minor scale, that all great composers have employed it in 
the form prescribed by the standard rule. This assertion, however, 
shows little acquaintance with the works of our master-composers. 
We find, on the contrary, that they were well aware of the great 
powers of expression and peculiar effect of the minor scale in its 
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original form; and although they employ it in its adopted form 
when a flowing melody is wanted, or when it can be done without 
injuring the intended effect of a passage,—yet when considered 
necessary, they always return to the unaltered seale, with its 
piercing and startling step from minor sixth to major seventh. As 
an example, I need only point out the finale to Beethoven’s Sonate 
Pathétique, to the commencement of his sonata in F minor, and 
above all, to the finale in Mozart’s Don Juan, where the whole 
character and career of the hero is depicted in those few bars 
where the minor scale appears alternately in its softened form and 
its natural harshness and shudder-creating wildness. This observa- 
tion only refers to the minor scale as the basis of melodies. In 
harmonical regard, the adopted rule of changing the scale in its 
ascending and descending directions is altogether impracticable, as 
its application would entirely destroy the psychologic character of 
the minor scale and harmony; and therefore, even when only 
descending in thirds, as here, 


\ oe 


The original scale, with its characteristic features, minor sixth and 
major seventh, is almost invariably retained by our masters. 
TeuTontvs. 


P.S. In one of the former numbers a correspondent asks for 
proofs that the scalic system of the North Asiatic tribes was similar 
to the scales of the Gaeles. The passage in my letter where this 
occurred was misprinted ; it ought to have been North-east instead 
of North only. The inquirer is quite right in stating that all we 
know directly of the music of the Asians points to India and China 
as the sources of music ; but the Chinese historians give no reason 
to believe that they obtained their system from the north. It is 

















stated in their annals, that (about 1600 years before Christ) 
Floang-ty, the ruler of the eastern empire, ordered the sage, 


Lyng-lu, to propound a regular musical system. The philosopher 
repaired to the north to the province of Sijung (the present 
Chatshot-Manguly), from which, after an absence of three years, 
he brought back a scale of thirteen semitones. An interesting 
account of this journey, as well as the history of the Chinese music, 
may be found in Finks “ Aelteste Wanderungen der Tonkanst,” 
oo. dil ** Memoires concernans l’histoire des Chinois.” (Paris, 
789. 





ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL SHOWS OR FESTIVALS, 
IN WHICH MUSIC FORMED AN ESSENTIAL FEATURE 


No. IIIl-—THE BOY BISHOP. 

Tue Boy Bishop was, for a long period, a very favourite 
pastime of the Church. It was not confined to one country, 
and of course, therefore, it may be easily imagined that it 
assumed] a very different complexion according to time and 
place, being in one locality of a serious character, and in another 
verging closely on the burlesque. The best account we have 
of it im the first’of these forms, is from the learned John 
Gregorie, whose attention was called to the subject by 
happening to find that ‘‘in the cathedral of Sarum, there 
lieth a monument of stone of a little boie, habited all in 
episcopal robes, a mitre upon his head, a crosier in his hand, 
and the rest accordingly. The monument laie long buried 
under the seats near the pulpit, at the removal whereof, it 
was of late years discovered, and translated from thence to 
the north part of the nave, where it now lieth betwixt the 
pillars, covered over with a box of wood, not without a 
general imputation of raritie and reverence, it seeming almost 
impossible to everie one, that either a bishop could bee so 
small in person, ora childe so great in clothes.” Finding 


that he could obtain no solution of this mystery from the 





learned, Gregory obtained a sight of the old statutes of the 
cathedral, and was fortunate enough to find one amongst 
them with thetitle, De Episcopo Choristarum, of the Chorister 
Bishop. This referred him to the Sarum Processionale, in which 
he found the following minute and curious description of 
the ceremony. 

‘« The Episcopus Choristarum was a Chorister Bishop chosen 
by his fellow children upon St. Nicholas daie . From 
this daie ’till Innocent’s Daie at night, the LEpiscopus 
Puerorum (Boy Bishop) was to bear the name and hold up 
the state of a bishop, answerably habited with a crosief, or 
pastoral staff in his hand, and a miter upon his head; and 
such an one too soon had, as was multis episcoporum mitris 
sumtuosior, saith one—verie much richer than those of bishops 
indeed. The rest of his fellows from the same time being, 
were to take upon them the style and counterfaict of prebends, 
yielding to their bishop (or els as if it were) no less than 
canonical obedience. And look what service the verie bisho 
himself with his dean and prebends (had they been to officiate) 
was to have performed, the mass excepted, the verie same 
was done by the Chorister Bishop ard his canons, upon this 
Eve and the Holiedaie. By the use of Sarum—for ‘tis almost 
the onely place where I can hear anie thing of this, that of York 
or their Processional seemeth to take no notice of it—upon the 
Eve to Innocent’s daie, the Chorister Bishop was to go in 
solemn procession with his fellows ad altare Sancte Trinitatis 
et omnium Sanctorum in capis, et cereis ardentibus in manibus, 
in their capes, and burning tapers in their hands, the bishop 
beginning and the other boies following, centum quadraginta 
quatuor, ce. Then the vers, Hi empti sunt ex omnibus, §c. 
And this is sung by three of the boies. Then all the 
boies ‘sing the Prosa sedentem in superne majestatis 
arce, &c. The Chorister Bishop in the mean time fumeth 
the altar first, and then the image of the Holie Trinitie. 
Then the bishop saith Modesta voce the vers latimini ; and the 
respond is Et gloriamini, §c. Then the praier, which wee yet 
retain, Deus cujus hodierna die,” &e. After several other 
forms, ‘“‘the procession was made into the-choir by the west 
door, and in such order that the dean and canons went fore- 
most, the chaplain next, the bishop with his little prebends, 
in the last and highest place. The bishop taketh his seat, 
and the rest of the children dispose of themselves upon each 
side of the quire, upon the uppermost ascent, the canons 
resident bearing the incens and the book, and the petit canons 
the tapers, according to the rubrick. And from this hour to 
the full end of the next daie’s procession, none of the clergy, 
whatever may be their rank, ascend to the upper seats. 

“Then the bishop from his seat says the vers, Speciosus 
forma, §c. Then the praier, Deus qui salutis eterna, §c. 
Then after the Benedicamus Domino, the bishop of the 
children, sitting in his seat, is to give the benediction 
or bless the people in this manner; Princeps Ecclesia, pastor 
ovtlis, cunctam plebem tuam benedicere digneris, §c, Then, 
turning towards the people, he singeth or saith (for all this 
was in plano cantu; that age was so far from skilling diseants 
or the fuges that they were not come up to counterpoint), Cum 
mansuetudine humilitate vos ad benedictionem, the chorus 
answering Deo Gratias. Then the cross-bearer delivereth up 
the crosier to the bishop again, and then the bishop, having 
first crossed his forehead, says, Adjutorium nostrum in nomine 
Domini, the chorus answering, Qui fecit coelum et terram. 
Then, after some other like ceremonies performed, the 
Episcopus Puerorum, or Chorister Bishop, beginneth the 
Completorium or Complyn, and that done, he turneth towards 
the quire, and saith Adjutorium, §c. Then, last of all, he 
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saith, Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus Pater, et. Filius, et 
Spiritus Sanctus.” 
The ceremony of the Boy Bishop is supposed to have ex- 
isted not only in collegiate churches, but in almost every 
parish ; he and his companions walked about in procession. 
A statute of the collegiate church of St. Mary, Offery, in 
1337, restrained one of them within the limits of his own 
parish. On Dec. 7, 1229, the day after St. Nicholas’s day, 
the Boy Bishop, in the chapel at Heton, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, said vespers before Edward I., on his way to Scotland, 
be made a considerable present to him and the other 4" 
who sang with him. In the reign of King Edward III., he 
received a present of nineteen shillings and sixpence, for 
singing before the King, in his private chamber, on Innocents 
Day. Dean Colet, in the statutes of the school founded by 
him, in 1512, at St. Paul’s, expressly orders that his scholars 
shall, every Innocents Day, “‘come to Paulis Churche, and 
hear the Chylde-Bishop’s sermon; and after be at the hygh 
masse, and each of them offer a penny to the Chylde Bishop; 
and with them the maisters and surveyors of the scole.” By 
a proclamation of Henry VIII., dated July 22, 1542, the show 
of the Child Bishop was abrogated, but in the reign of Mary 
it was revived. One of the flattering songs sung before that 
queen by the Boy Bishop, and printed, was a panegyric on 
her devotion, and compared her to Judith, Esther, the Queen 
of Sheba, and the Virgin Mary. The accounts of St, Mary- 
at-Hill, London, in the 10th Henry VI., and for 1549 and 
1550, contains charges for the Boy Bishop of those years. 

At this period his estimation seems to have been undimi- 
nished; for on Nov. 18, 1554, the Bishop of London issued 
an order to all the clergy of his diocese to have a Boy Bishop 
in procession; and in the same year he went about St. 
Andrew’s Holborn, and St. Nicholas Olaves in Bread Street, 
and other parishes. In 1556, the Boy Bishop again went 
abroad singing in the old fashion, and was received by many 
ignorant but well-disposed persons into their houses, and had 
much good cheer, 

Warton affirms that the practice of electing a Boy Bishop 
subsisted in common grammar-achools; for St. Nicholas, as 
the patron of scholars, has a double feast at Eton College, 
where, in the papal times, the scholars (to avoid interfering, as it 
should seem, with the Boy Bishop of the college on St. Nicholas 
day,) elected their Boy Bishop on St. Hugh’s day, in the 
month of November. Brand is of opinion that the anniversary 
montem at Eton is only a corruption of the ceremony of the 
Boy Bishop and his companions, who by the edict of 
Henry VIII. being prevented from mimicking any longer 
their religious superiors, gave a new face to their festivity, 
and began their present play at soldiers, and electing a captain. 
Even within the memory of persons alive when Brand wrote, 
the montem was kept in the winter time a little before Christ- 
mas, although it is now kept on Whit-Tuesday. A former 
provost of the school remembered when the scholars were 
accustomed to cut a passage through the snow from Eton to 
the hill called Salt Hill. After the procession had arrived, 
the chaplain with his clerk used to read prayers, and then, at 
the conclusion, the chaplain kicked the clerk down the hill, 

Epwarp F. Riwsavtt, LL.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Haymarket Tueatre.—This popular place of amusement opens 
for the season on Monday, with a favorite comedy, supported by 
the entire strength of the company. On Monday, October 8th, 
Mr. Macready commences his first series of farewell performances, 
previous tc his taking leave of the stage in June next. 

ALBONI appears in a concert at Leeds on the 25th instant. ‘ 











Avexanper Von Homsotpt.—This distinguished philosopher 
accomplished his 80th year last Friday, he having been born 
upon the 14th of September, 1769. It will be gratifying to his 
admirers and friends in England, and in many other parts of the 
globe, even to the mighty Andes and far-distant Himalayas, to hear 
that the illustrious author continues in the full enjoyment, not only 
of sturdy health, but of all those mental faculties which have 
crowned his name with immortal glory, shed lustre upon his native 
land, and conquered for him a permanent place among the princes 
of the intellectual world. 

Mapame Sonrae will visit Glasgow professionally in the course 
of next month. 

Maurice Power, son of the late Mr. Power, the comedian, has 
just published a book of “ Sketches in New Zealand with Pen and 

encil.” 

Auser’s New Opera, Z’Enfant Prodigue, which is just com- 
pleted ; will be produced dnring the winter at Paris. 

Mapame Givotierta Borsi-Derevnie, the fair vocalist, who 
created so favourable a sensation at Liverpool, Birmingham, Hull, 
and other northern towns, leaves London next week to fulfil an 
engagement in Italy. 

Satvator Rosa’s Harpsicnorp.—Salvator Rosa’s confidence in 
his powers was as frankly confessed as it was justified by success. 
Happening one day to be found by a friend in Florence in the act 
of modulating on a very indifferent old harpsichord, he was asked 
how he could keep such an instrument in his house? “Way,” 
said his friend, “it’s not worth a seudo.” “I will lay you what 
you please,” said Sulvator, “that it shall be worth a thousand . 
before you see it again.” A bet was made, and Rosa immediately 
painted a lundscape with figures on the lid, which was not only 
sold for a thousand scudi but was esteemed a “capo d’opera.” On 
one end of the harpsichord he also painted a scull and music books. 
Both the pictures were exhibited in the year 1823 at the British 
Institution. 

Srizexirz, one of the minor poets of Germany, has just died of 
the cholera at Venice ; he was formerly an assistant custodian in 
the Royal Library there, and editor of the Musen Almanack ; 
but his name is chiefly known for an extraordinary and tragic event 
connected with it. He was married to a lady of varied accomplish- 
ments, who committed suicide with the avowed purpose of rousing 
her husband, by the shock of such a dreadful act, to a greater 
— activity and the production of some work more worthy of 

is genius than the petty efforts on which he had hitherto wasted 
his powers! Such are the reasons for the deed stated in the acten 
of the enquiry into the case, and no others are known to have 
existed. ‘The poor lady’s self-immolation produced the very contrary 
effect to that she hoped in her unaccountable delusion. Stieglitz 
left Berlin and became a wanderer, living mostly in Rome, where 
he was well known among his numerous artist countrymen ; but, 
instead of the ‘‘great work” that was to be inspired by horror, a 
few fugitive pieces, of which it is believed no collection even 
exists, are all that afterwards proceeded from his pen. He became 
a violent associate of “ Young Italy,” and was so deeply involved 
in the insurrectionary movement in Venice, that it is probable the 
cholera has but saved him from the bullets of an Austrian firing 
party. The story is a fit pendant to that of Kleist, who shot a lady 
to whom he was attached, by her own desire, and afterwards 
himself. Our records of the “ calamities of authors” are tame and 
common-place compared with the incidents, often combining the 
ludicrous with the horrible, which are to be found in the lives and 
deaths of the literary men and women of Germany. 

Cuoir at THE Porr’s CHaPet.—Basses may be said to form the 
principal ornament of this chapel; they are equally effective when 
exerted at the full, or employed in passages-a mezza voce. The 
manner in which these singers know how to modulate their voices— 
the delicacy with which they produce the tone—the certainty with 
which they sustain it—their incomparable and ever-varied cadences, 
and their fine shades of expression, relieve, in an admirable manner, 
the beauties of every composition. 

Mitton’s Derinition or Portary.—lI think rothing can be 
added to Milton’s definition ur rule of poetry—that it ought to ve 
simple, sensuous, and impassioned ; that is to say, simple in con- 
¢eption, abounding in sensible images, and informing them all with 
the spirit of the mind.— Coleridge, 
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Miss Caruerine Hayes, Miss Poole, Herr Damske, M. Bur- 
dini, and M. Benedict, are engaged by Mr. Beale for a series of 
concerts in the provinces during the month of November. 

Sicnor Guipt, the tenor who accompanied Madame Monte- 
negri’s party in their tour, departs shortly for America, to under- 
take a professional engagement at New York. ; 

Mx. Tempceton’s ENTERTAINMENT.—This gentleman made his 
first appearance here on Monday evening last. He possesses from 
nature the gift of a superb tenor voice, to the full development of 
which all the resources of art have been applied with eminent 
success. Mr. Templeton is a musician as well as a singer (the two 
qualities are not always combined), and never offends by inappro- 
priate ornament, or “ comes tardy off” by want of theoretic acquire- 
ment. He is equally at home in the simple ballad, and in the 
more elaborate refinement of modern vocalisation. The feeling 
with which he sings a simple air is surpassing, whilst the more 
ornate passages of a modern score are delivered with true artistic 
skill. The narrative by which the several songs are introduced was 
delivered with great neatness and point, and added considerably to 
the treat derived from the music. “Old Towler” which we used so 
often to hear “in our warm youth, when George the Third was 
King,” (alas! how many years ago), absolutely renewed our youth. 
It is but a trifle, but shewed what a trifle may become in the hands 
of genius and industry. The song was delivered with great polish 
and appropriate energy. Mr. Templeton’s entertainment was 
crowded by the edie of our town, and gave the utmost satisfaetion. 
— The Manz Sun. 

Serious Accipent to M. Dumas.—M. Alexandre Dumas, the 
celebrated romance writer, a few days ago, was returning with his 
family from a hunting excursion, in a two-wheeled carriage drawn 
by one horse. In descending a steep declivity near Compiégne, 
the horse was unable to sustain the weight of the chaise, and endea- 
voured to throw himself into a valley some 40 feet below the level 
of the road. Happily the drag of the vehicle acted as a sort of 
anchor ; but the sudden shock threw the four travellers to a distance 
of 10 or 12 feet. Poor Alexandre Dumas escaped with some severe 
bruises and a broken gun ; his son with a torn pantaloon, and their 
friend with a long swoon from sheer fright. 

Foretcn.—New York.—The opera season opened in New 
York at the Broadway, with Zrnant. Tedesco as prima donna, 
and the Italian 7 0upe.—Tedesco, Barili, Vita, Perelli, Novelli, &c., 
will appear at Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, during 
September.—Signora Biscaccianti has left the banks of the Hudson 
for Newport, where she purposes giving one or more soirées 
musicales, assisted by Signor Perelli, Mr. Hatton, and Signor 
Biscacciantii-Mesdames Laborde, Seguin, and Pico Vietti, with 
other distinguished vocalists, male and female, are in the city at 
this present writing. Of course, neither of them will be long out 
of engagements.—Miss Frazer, the young lady who made her 
appearance last season, at the Astor Place Opera House, in a 
secondary part in Za Favorita, is a resident of this city, and we 
learn, intends teaching pupils in singing and playing.—The Distins 
are giving concerts at Rochester and other places, reaping a large 
harvest, and ditto reputation. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW WORK—JUST OUT. 


THE HOME CIRCLE 


ONE PENNY (the Size of Chambers! Journal), : 


Contnbuted to by Miss AGNES STRICKLAND (Authoress of the “ Lives 
the Queens of England”), Mrs. TRAILL and Miss JANE STRICKLAND 
(Sisters to Miss AGNes STRICKLAND), CAMILLA TOULMIN (now Mrs. N. 
CrosLanp), Mr. JOHN OXENFORD, Mr. OTTLEY, Mr. DESMOND RYAN, 
Mr. F. W. N. BAYLEY, Mr. PIERCE EGAN, Jun.: and other Writers of 
eminence. It is a New Weekly, Instructive, and Family Magazine, devoted to 
the Interests of all Classes. It is the Best and Cheapest Work yet published. 
It contains subjects addressed to every Member of the Home Circle. There are 
16 pages of matter, carefully selected — Literature, History, First-rate Tales, 
Education, Biography, Travels, Popular Science, Epitome of Trades, Public 
Institutions, Places of Amusement, Reviews, Cookery, Gardening, Knitting, 

ipes, Selections, Answers to Correspondents, &c., and addressing itself to 

Weir aa _—_ - 8, et pol ag individually and collectively. 
» ld. only; Monthly Parts, 6d. Part I., stitched in a v 

Wrapper, is now ready. To be had of all Booksellers. te 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY, 
21a, SOHO SQUARE. : 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER 


Begs to announce that the above Institution 


Is NOW OPEN. 


Mr. GLovER has the satisfaction of informing the Public, that during the 
vacation several of his pupils have appeared, under his guidance, upon the 
Provincial Stage, with the greatest success, which can be attested by reference 
to Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool newspapers of recent date. The 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ACADEMY can now offer to the operatic 
aspirant the peculiar and unique advantage of being connected with the new 
PRINCE'S THEATRE-ROYAL, GLASGOW, under the management of 
Mr. EpMunpD GLoveEr, where Pupils may have an opportunity of acquiring 
Stage Practice, when sufficiently advanced to benefit by it. The Dramatic 
Department will be under the direction of 


MRS. GLOVER. 


When the very short time which has elapsed since the opening of the 
Academy, which took place February Ist, 1848, is considered, Mr. HOWARD 
GLovER confidently hopes it will be admitted that he has fulfilled the 
promises of his Prospectus; all the Pupils capable of appearing before 
the Public having been brought forward in the principal Concert Rooms 
of the Metropolis and leading Theatres of the Provinces, and their efforts 
having been crowned with almost unprecedented success. During the months 
of October and November next, a series of 


SIX CLASSICAL CHAMBER CONCERTS 


will be given at the ACADEMY ROOMS, for the introduction of new Pupils, 
and compositions by ENGLISH COMPOSERS. 

For further particulars, and terms, apply to Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 
1a, Sono SQUARE. 


DENTAL SURGERY —BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 


Mr. GAVIN, Dentist, begs to announce that he has REMOVED to 
33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, where he continues to per- 
form every operation connected with the teeth, upon those successful principles 
and moderate charges which have ensured him so much patronage. By hie 
peculiar and scientific method he perfectly and harmlessly fixes artificial teeth 
in the mouth; the extraction of roots, or any painful operation whatever, is 
rendered perfectly unnecessary. A single tooth, from 5s. A complete set, £5 
Old pieces of teeth remodelled, and made to fit with security and comfort. 








PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL PAMILY, 
NOBILITY, AND HER MAJESTY’S 


OPPICERS OF 





And particularly recommended by the Faculty. 


RYAN’S MEDICATED MARROW OIL, 


Prepared from pure beef marrow, from which, by a chemical process, the whole 
of the chalk, salt, and other deleterious substances are deposited, so producing 
a pure animal oil, carefully but delightfully perfumed, 
iP coleeeile tubes, 2oz., 1s.; 40z., 2s.; 80z., 3s. 6d.; or collapsible tubes of 
Ib. for 

Prepared and sold by the Proprietor, JOHN RYAN, Hair Anatomist and 
Perfumer to the Royal Family, 88, Gray’s Inn Lane, Holborn. 
Thinking it a duty that I owe the public, and wishing to guard them'against 
uumerous advertising impostors, who profess to produce hair upon bald 
places, whiskers, &c., at a month’s notice, and having studied the Anatomy 
and Diseases of the Human Hair for many years, I find that the two great 
causes of Baldness are—First, the great accumulation of soda in the capillary 
vessels, which stops the natural supply of oily globules to the hair, produced 
by the intense ay aera of the head, which is incurable in an advanced 
stage ;—Secondly, froma diseased or unhealthy skin, which strangulates the 
hair at the mouth of the bulb or secretion, curable by the use of RYAN’S 
SOLUTION OF GLYCERINE, and the MEDICATED MARROW 
OIL, applied alternately night and morning. 
On account of the very extensive patronage RYAN’s MEDICATED MARROW 
Ott has received from the Public generally, has induced unprincipled persons 
to manufacture a spurious article under the title of Marrow Oil. 
4+4 Observe the name “ RYAN’S MEDICATED MARROW OIL.” 
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